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contain matter of autobiographical interest, and also much adula-
tion of James and others, with an occasional touch of grotesqueness.
In his hexameters on the Gunpowder plot, the poet expresses his
horror that men should have proposed to send the king piecemeal
to the skies, when his own soaring virtues would more rightly
bear him thither.
The first part of Euphormionis Satyricon was published when
Barclay was only one-and-twenty. Before considering this, it is
convenient to note briefly some other productions. His short
account of the 1605 plot was written in the November of that year,
but its appearance was postponed because of James's own manifesto.
The king's sagacity is, of course, applauded ; at the end are placed
the lines already referred to.
In 1609, Barclay introduced a posthumous work of his father,
De Potentate Papae, in which William Barclay, already known as
the champion of the rights of monarchy against Buchanan, was
now seen as the opponent of the papal court in its claims to over-
rule the secular power. In reply to the attacks provoked by the
work, Barclay wrote his Pietas, sive publicae pro regibus ac
principibus et privatae, pro G. Barclaio contra Bdlarminum
Vindiciae. In 1614 appeared Icon Animorum, Englished by
Thomas May in 1631 as The Mirrour of Mindes. In this, he
treats of the principal nations of Europe and their characteristics,
beginning with the French, the various dispositions of mankind
and the qualities peculiar to times of life, station and profession.
It shows Barclay's alertness of observation, soundness of judgment
and happiness in expression, and has caused him to be compared
with Montaigne. Merits and failings are skilfully presented, habits
of thought as well as of demeanour. Of the English, he writes: se
ipsos, et suae gentis mores, ingenia, animos, eximie mirantur. The
practice of the duello in France here condemned was glanced at in
EupJiormio, and its discouragement by Louis XIII made a merit
of that king in the dedication to Arg&nis. The criticisms are in
no unkindly spirit, but, some thirty years later, a Pole was moved
to protest against Barclay's account of his country1.
Much in Barclay's writings had been eagerly welcomed by the
opponents of Catholicism, but his Paraenesis ad sectcvrios, written
soon after his settlement at Rome in 1617, served to justify his
attitude in the eyes of the Catholic church.
Barclay's main importance, however, for the history of literature
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